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AN OUTLINE OF HISTORY 


THE BIBLICAL SEMINARY IN NEW YORK was opened as the Bible Teachers’ College 
at Montclair, New Jersey, in January, 1901. 

The next year it was removed to New York and the name Bible Teachers’ Training School was 
adopted because of a New York State law governing the corporate use of the word college. 

. In 1816 the institution was registered by the Board of Regents of the University of the State 
of New York as an approved school of theology, in its courses leading to the degrees of S.T.B., 
S.T.M., and S.T.D. 

In 1921 an amended charter was granted, whereby the name was changed to The Biblical Sem- 
inary in New York, a step made advisable by the fact that the title thus replaced occasioned much 
confusion as to the scheol’s character and standing. : 

In 1907 its Department of Thevlogy was opened, and in the same year the Department for 
Workers among Italians in the United States. he Extension Department began its work in 1910. 

In 1916 The Biblical Review, a theclegical quarterly of world-wide circulation, was first pub- 
lished. The Lieutenant White Neighborhood House, for training in actual community service, was 
instituted in 1918, just after the Great War closed. : 

Every -.ie of these enterprises has justified its existence and is doing its part toward increas- 
ing the value and influence of the Seminary. 

The history of the Seminary, of over twenty-six years, has been marked by that steadiness of 
growth which comes through experie:.ce and through supplying each demand as it-develops, rather 
than by following an arbitrary program laid down at first. its original purpose and the great 
Christian and pedagogical principies by which that purpose is being realized remain the same. 

Send for Catalogue, describing Department of Missions and ali Departments, 


THE BIBLICAL SEMINARY IN NEW YORK 
- WILBERT W. WHITE, President 
235 EAST 49th STREET NEW YORK 
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How I Became a Christian 
GOVERNOR YU SUNG CHUN 
(Translated by W. M. Clark, D. D.) 


WAS BORN in 1860 in Keitong, Seoul, 
of a family that had for generations been 
strict believers in the tenets of Confucius. 

Studying the Chinese classics I believed that 
only in Confucianism could one find the princi- 
ples of ‘Self-Control,’ ‘Family-Government,’ 
an ‘Orderly Kingdom’ and a ‘Peaceful World.’ 
For this reason I early learned to think of all 
other religions as heretical and dangerous, 
teaching doctrines that one should ignore. 

Going to Tokyo in 1888 as a student support- 
ed by the Korean Government, I studied first 
in the Keio Gi-juku (now Keio University) 
but soon removed to the Aoyama Gakuin, un- 
der the influence of Mr. Yasukawa, a Method- 
ist, since the Government had withdrawn its 
- support after the reformers Kim Ok Kyun and 
Pak Yung Hyo and others had failed and had 
been forced to flee. 

This going to a Christian school and being 
present each day at Chapel did not mean that 
at heart I was a Christian, but was only a 
femporary means of securing support. I neith- 
er believed nor wished to believe that Jesus 
was the Saviour! The Principal, indeed, ex- 
horted me to believe, but I was merely seek- 
ing an opportunity to remove to another 
school or else return to Korea. 

In 1885, having secured from the Korean 
Ambassador sufficient money to discharge my 
school debts and return to Korea, I left Japan 


in the spring for Seoul. Before going, how- 
ever, I taught Korean to Mr. Appenzeller who 
had just come out asa missionary. While 
with Mr. Appenzeller I still refused to believe, 
or to take partin any preaching, although a 
relative, Mr. Cho, who was engaged in preach- 
ing work with Mr. Appenzeller, exhorted me 
to believe and gave me a Chinese Bible. This 
Bible I valued so little that by reversing the 
double pages I used it for a note book.. 

In 1895 I was a refugee in Tokyo with my 
older brother, Yu Kil Chun, and, hearing that 
Mr. Yun ChiO was in the city, I called upon 
him, in company with Messrs. Cho Heui Mun 
and Yi Chin Ho. I asked Mr. Yun why he was 
living in that section. 

Mr. Yun answered that he had moved near 
the missionary intending to study English and 
to learn Christianity. This made me very 
angry and I exclaimed :—“Although we have 
for the moment failed in our purpose to help 
our country we must be discreet and await 
our next opportunity. How, then, can we af- 
ford to have intercourse with foreigners and 
reject the orthodox teaching of Confucius, 
which has been handed down by our ancestors, 
and believe in so evila religion? If you do 
not repent of these low thoughts and remove 
to another place it will mean not only the 
breaking of our friendship, but the severing 
of your relations with our party here!” Mr. 
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Yun removed to another place ina few days 
and called upon me to make apology for his 
fault. This indicates how proud I was of my 
strict Confucian beliefs! Meanwhile I con- 
sidered the political situation rather lightly 
and spent the days in drinking, gambling and 
slandering the Government authorities. 

Unexpectedly in the late autumn of 1899 the 
Government ordered me to return. I bade 
good-bye to my older brother and other friends 
and returned to Seoul. In 1902 a friend came 
to warn me that the Chief of Police, Yi Kyun 
Taik, intended to seize me among others and 
urged me to escape. I answered:—“I am tired 
of running. -Prison life in Korea will be bet- 
ter than living as a refugee in a foreign land.” 
The next morning I was arrested and forced 
to go to the police station, where I was charg- 
ed with conspiring with some Japanese to over- 
throw the government. I told Yi Kyun Taik 
that the whole. story was a mere fabrication, 
but, in spite of my denial, in a few days I was 
pound and committed to prison where again I 
was examined by. Superintendent Yi Yong 
Ik who appeared very angry. I was taken to 
the Court of Justice and given a preliminary 
examination and again consigned to prison. 
Here I met for the first time my friends: Yi 
Sang Chai, Yi Won Kung, Kim Chung Sik, 
Hong Chai Ki and Yi Seung In, who had all 
been arrested on the same day. We were im- 
prisoned in so small a room that we could not 
sit or lie comfortably. Besides, there were 
other criminals in the same room, so that the 
language and conduct was too vile for descrip- 
tion. We were not permitted to read, accord- 
ing to the rule of the prison, but the prison 
officials sympathized with us, knowing the ac- 
cusation against us was false, and so we were 
permitted to talk together and we spent much 
time in discussing what we would do to Yi 
Kyun Taik when we were released, because of 
his false accusation ! 

One day a Christian of the Yundong church, 
Yi Chang Jik, sent a Chinese Bible for me and, 
because there was no other book I began to 
read it from the beginning, although I could 
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understand but little of the meaning. I thought 
it all a lie and threw it aside, but again picked 
it up and read it. 

Dr. Underwood and Mr. Bunker came on 
alternate Sundays to the prison to preach, and 
Mr. YiSeung Man sent the New Testament and 
many Chinese tracts. During the year I read 
the Bible seven times, but the true meaning 
was still obscure. I continued drinking and 
slandering the authorities without in the least 
acknowledging any of myown sins. At last, 
however, I came to recognize Jesus as upon 
almost the same plane as Confucius. 

One Sunday of November, 1903, Dr. Under- 
wood came to the prison to preach and asked 
me what I thought of Jesus. I answered that 
I considered him similar to Confucius. He then 
asked me :—‘‘Do you pray to God in the name 
of Jesus ?”’ I replied that I knew nothing of 
such prayer. He then said to me that prayer 
was not only for a pastor to offer, but for any 
one, and he continued :—“You have not yet 
prayed inthe name of the Lord; how can 
you then know Jesus as Savior?” He then 
showed me how to pray and the next day sent 
I began at 
once to read the book and to pray. One day 
in December, as I was praying, it suddenly 
seemed as though my heart would break and 
tears came because I realized that all my forty 
years had been spent in sinful conduct, those 
years in which I had prided myself-on my up- 
right, honest conduct, but in which I had but 
worked for my own ambition and had deceiv- 
ed and been deceived. 

On the same day, while reading Matt. 7:9-11 
I felt deeply the grace of the Heavenly Father 
and the merit of our Savior. From this mo- 
ment all feelings of the resentment toward 
God and man vanished and my heart was 
filled with peace because of the grace of God 
the Savior ! 

On the last day of the month—New Year’s’ 
eve—we gathered together in the prison and 
gave thanks to God that we had been impri- 
soned by Yi Kyun Taik; for because of this 
we had received the boundless grace of God. 


HOW I BECAME A CHRISTIAN 


_ We thanked God in prayer for having changed 
Our purpose of revenge and determined to 
visit Yi and thank him when we should have 
opportunity! At last, in January, 1904, Yi 
. Sang Chai, Yi Won Kung, Kim Chung Sik and 
Hong Chai Ki were released, but Yi Seung In 
and I were sentenced to exile. According to 
custom I was to choose the place of exile and 
first decided on an island near Kunsan, but 
being advised by the Vice-Minister of Finance, 
my brother-in-law, that his Chief, Sim Sang 
- Hun had been there and found it unhealthy, 
I asked to be sent to an island near Whangju. 

On the first cf February my sentence was 


_. made lighter and I was permitted to go to the 


house of Pak Tai Yun to prepare for my trip. 
I was so weak that I could not eat, but I never 
ceased to use every opportunity to preach to 
all the limitless grace of God! After seven 

days at this house I went to Chemulpo and with 
a police official and my nephew, Su Sang Pal, 
left by boat for Chinnampo. From there, after 
a few days of rest, I set sail in a wooden ves- 
sel for the island of my exile. We reached 
there after dark and had difficulty in landing. 
A sailor carried me ashore upon his back and, 
wading through a swamp, finally reached land 
and foundasmall inn. I passed the night 
without food or sleep and the next daya 
donkey was borrowed for me to ride as I could 
not yet walk. Finally Ireached the town of 
Whangju and found lodgement in an inn by 
the road-side. 

After a few months of rest I was sufficient- 
ly recovered to walk and one day, in wander- 
ing around found a building with the sign upon 
it :—‘‘The Christian Church.” I was very glad 
and sought out the man living there. I found 
it was a Presbyterian Church and related to 
my new found friend the story of how I had 
found Christ. I went back to my inn thank- 
ing God for his grace. 

In a few days several Christians came to see 
me, YiChai Chung, a deacon, and Kim K. 
Whang the leader of the group. They ar- 
ranged for me to move to another more com- 
fortable house. 


The owner was Choi Chin Tai, the captain of 
the Whang-Ju garrison and his mother was a 
Christian. The next day was Sunday and for 
the first time in my Christian life I attended 
church! I entered the gate feeling somewhat 
ashamed to be seen insuch company. The 
people were but rude country folk, quite dif- 
ferent from my Seoul companions among the 
nobility. There were about twenty present. 
The preacher’s out-look was nothing wonder- 
ful, but his words moved the heart and the 
discussion of church affairs was very sensible. 
I felt very thankful to be there in God’s house. 
After that I wasa regular attendant at the 
Wednesday night prayer-meeting services ard 
the Saturday night Bible study hour and, soon 
my faith was so greatly strengthened that all 
sense of shame left me and I wentinto church 
with Bible and hymnbook quite openly and 
with joy. 
Soon I began to gather the children of be- 
lievers in my room to teach them. Many 
came and with them the children of not a few 
unbelievers. Believers increased to such an 
extent that a larger meeting place had to be 
found. Occasionally I was asked to preach on 
Sunday or at the Prayer-Meeting. During the 
same year a missionary, Mr. Reynolds,. came 
and examined me for the catechumenate. In 
December my second son, Chul Kyum, aged 
sixteen, gladdened my heart by coming to me 
from Seoul as I had not seen him for six 
months. When I recognized that there was 
no difference in my feeling for him and for 
those I was teaching, I comprehended more 
fully the meaning of our Lord’s words :—‘“For 
whosoever shall do the will of God, the same 
is my brother, and sister, and mother.” (Mk. 
Soa 
Later on I visited many rural churches and 
also the churches of Pyeng Yang and my faith 
was further strengthened by the kindness of 
the Christians. I found them living in com- 
parative comfort as there was no drinking or 
gambling; no deeds of crime; also there was 
less money spent on foolish ceremonies con- 
nected with marriages and funerals. Likewise 
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they had abandoned the superstitious practice 
of praying at wayside shrines or at Buddhist 
temples or resorting to sooth-sayers and sor- 
cerers. Seldom were there law-suits, as the 
Christians were accustomed to work diligent- 
ly and love one another. I found the believers 
were paying taxes better than uwn-believers as 
they respected the law better: they strove in 
every way to encourage education and todo 
all they could for the public welfare. As I 
saw these things my heart was filled with an 
-unutterable thankfulness to God. _ 

About the middle of April, 1905 I had a 
dream one night. I seemed to see an old man 
who came up to me and said :—‘‘Your exile is 
now atan end!” Jawoke and said to my- 
self :—‘‘There is still left of your exile one 
year and three months: your older brother 
is forced to stay in Tokyo, charged with trea- 
son; who is there to accomplish your release ? 
The dream is only idle fancy!” As I sat 
there, looking at the distant mountains and 
reading my Bible a student lad came in call- 
ing :—“Sun-saing-nim !’”—"Honorable Teach- 
er!” He handed mea telegram which in- 
formed me that an act of pardon for me had 
been proclaimed! At once I fell down before 
God thanking Him for His kindness, while 
tears of joy came to my eyes. The students 
erowded around me, crying at the thought of 
my going, while the believers, as they heard 
the good news, came to congratulate me, but 
to beg that I remain with them. The next day 
my son, Kak Kyum came from Seoul and urg- 
ed me to return at once. The Christians, how- 
ever, would not consent and I spent ten more 
days with them and then went to Seoul. 

Upon my return, my wife at first opposed 
my being a Christian, but she soon repented 
and even consented to send our daughter, Kak 
Kyung, to Ewha Academy. At that time, 
women or girls of high class were never seen 
~walking on the streets. My friends and re- 
Jatives opposed my being a Christian, but I 
cared not for their opposition ; on the contrary 
by preaching to them I was able to wina 
mumber of them over to Christ. One day my 


brother-in-law, Yu Chung Su, called me aside 
and exhorted me earnestly to forsake Chris- 
tianity. He said:—“The Government does 
not use evil believers of this foreign sect and 
you cannot restore the fortunes of your family 
unless you renounce Christianity !’’ I replied 
that I could not go against the will of God and 
that if I was to bear office it must be by the 
will of God. I put aside thought of rank and 
at the exhortation of my friends Yi Sang Chai, 
Yi Won Kung, Kim Chung Sik and Hong Chai 
Ki I joined the Yundong church and was bap- 
tized. I was quite happy in my occupation of 
translating the New Testament into Mixed 
Script and teaching Chinese in Pai-Chai School. 
In December of the same year there suddenly 
came an order for meto become the Magis- 
trate of Tong-chin County. This was an honor 
which I refused, being convinced that in crder 
to live upon the small salary offered it would 
be necessary for me to go into debt. In the 
early spring of the next year, 1906, there came 
an order making me Chief of Police in the 
Home Affairs Department of the Govern- 
ment. I undertook the duties of this office 


and while so engaged was ordered to take 


part in the ceremony of offering sacrifice 
at the graves of certain former kings. I 
replied that as I was a Christian I could not 
take part in such services. The Secretary of 
the Ceremonial Department came hastily to 
me and urged me to yield, saying that such 
was the definite duty of the Chief of Police; 
that to refuse meant punishment and that it 
were better to obey rather than try to evade 
the order. I laughed, saying :—“My attitude 
is not one of evasion. It is the duty of Chris- 
tians not to offer sacrifice even to ancestors, 
nor are such duties as you indicate mentioned 
in the ordinance, else would I have refused to 
accept the office. You are merely reporting 
the decision of afew men in the Ceremonial 
Office.” The order was withdrawn, but for 
some time efforts were made to have me take 
part in such ceremonies, but in each case I re- 
fused. 

In the autumn of that year (1906) ata 
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gathering of many government officials I was 
asked for my opinion as to what could be 
done to help the country, I answered, pleading 
my ignorance and lack of ability. I said how- 
ever :— “If all of ‘you repent and believe in 
Jesus you will be ableto find a way out of 
these difficulties.”” Those listening looked at 
me in amazement, though some seemed to 
consider my words as worth listening to: 
among them, however, there were none who 
believed. 

In the autumn of 1907 the Government de- 
cided to recall the exiles and my older brother 
returned. I exhorted him to believe and fin- 
ally he became a sincere Christian and when 
dying it seemed as though the room was 
filled with a radiance ! 

Many times in my official life I have had to 
refuse wine. Once when I was Councillor of 
Choong Chung Province the Governor-Gen- 
eral Terauchi himself handed me a cup of 
wine, which I refused, whereupon I was con- 
sidered very stubborn. I became Councillor 
of Kyung Ki Province and then in January, 
1921 was made a member of the Central Coun- 
cil. Thesame year I became an elder in the 
Andong Presbyterian Church and was ordain- 
ed in June. 

At this time many said to me:—“You can 
never hope to become Governor or advance 
any in rank so long as you are a Christian.” I 
paid no attention to such talk, however, not 
believing that my religious faith had any 
thing to do with such promotion and convinc- 
ed that my only course was to trust to the 
grace and merit of Jesus Christ. 

In my personal experience I have never 
ceased to wonder at the change that took 
place within me. Formerly an impatient man, 
I was enabled by the Grace of God to learn 
patience. An illustration will show my mean- 
ing. While living at Chung-juI came home 
one day late from my office. One of the ser- 
vants, an old woman, in bringing in my food 
had the misfortune to overturn the lamp, 
breaking it and spilling oil and glass all around. 
To my own surprise instead of becoming an- 


gry, I quietly gave directions as to clearing up 
the oil and glass, taking care to see that the 
old woman did not step on the glass, then 
proceeded to eat my supper in calmness and 
self-control. Frequently I was mistreated by 
people who were hostile, but was enabled, 
through the indwelling Grace of God, to con- 
quer thoughts of anger and revenge. 

Quite unexpectedly one day in July, 19262 
journalist came to inform me that I had been 
appointed Governor of Choong Chung Pro- 
vince. At first I did not believe the report, 
but as it was soon confirmed, I was perplexed 
as to my duty. Being about seventy years old 
I hesitated to assume such great responsibili- 
ties, but after praying over the matter decided 
to attempt the task. 

A friend came to me saying that now, since 
I had become Governor of a Province, I must 
stop taking part in Church worship. I an- 
swered, thanking him for his thought of me, 
but saying that faith in Jesus is neither man’s 
will nor a mere matter of policy and that 
should I give up faith in Jesus and forsake 
what I considered to be the only path of right- 
eousness how could I expect to serve the best 
interests of the people? SoI went into office 
and continued to attend church each Sunday 
and had the habit of praying each day when 
going to my office and upon leaving. 

On the 10th of May, 1927 I became Governor 
of Kang-Won Province in which position I still 
continue. When I visit the various counties 
in the Province, frequently the pastors visit 
me and ask me tospeak in the church. Against 
the protest of my attendants, who were solici- 
tous about my tiring myself, one such oc- 
casion I did preach and to my surprise, instead 
of being tired out I found that although I 
preached for an hour with earnestness and 
vigor, God gave me strength and I suffered no 
ill effects. This made me very grateful and I 
realized anew God’s wonderful Grace. 

I have come more and more to see that 
God’s Spirit can and does give power to drive 
out evil thoughts and evil deeds and to know 
what the Savior meant when Hesaid thata 
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corrupt tree could not bring forth good fruit ; 
neither could a good tree bring forth corrupt 
fruit! I believe that believers can get the 
Grace of God by the merit of the cross of Jesus 
the Savior, not only during the- present time, 
but for all eternity. I hope and pray that all 


my brethren in the world may repent and be- 
lieve in the truth as it is in Jesus and so learn 
to love and to help each other and have true 
prosperity together! Amen. 

December, 1927. 


Some Games of the Korean Child 


CLARA HOWARD 


4E BALL, THE KITE and the top have 
T been dear to the heart of the Korean 
child and youth. Inthe construction 
of these he has probably been most successful 
with the kite, and he has succeeded in mak- 
ing one that is strong and light and will take 
its place with the birds high up in the heavens. 
Kite-flying among Korean boys has also quite 
a competitive element. Not only is it desirable 
to see whose kite goes highest, but there is war 
between the flyers to see whocan succeed in 
cutting the other fellow’s string and bringing 
his kite to the ground. To accomplish this the 
string is often treated with a mixture of 
starch and ground glass.so that it will with ease 
sever any other string against which it may 
be brought. The Korean boy has also gone 
ahead of kite-flyers in many lands by using a 
very clever reel for letting out and drawing 
in his kite string. The use of this reel makes 
the flying easier and also makes it more in- 
teresting to onlookers. 

The Korean child has, too, an interesting 
innovation in the art of spinningatop. In 
the fall and winter the pedestrian is often turn- 
ed out of his path along the street or road by 
a spherical bit of whirling wood followed hard 
by a gaily clad boy with a crude whip made of 
a string tied to a short stick. At the begin- 
ning of his play he wraps the string about the 
top and flirts it to the ground to start it spin- 
ming. He then keeps it going by whipping it. 
‘There’s no lack of exercise for the spinner 
because he not only has to keep up the whip- 
ping process but often has torun to keep pace 
with the top when asharp stroke:sends it 
suddenly forward several feet or yards away. 


The kite, the top, the ball, a very crude dolly 
made of straw or sticks, and rough wooden 
skates and sleds constitute the Korean child’s 
playthings as I have been able to observe 
them. But at the present time imported toys 
and games of various kinds are available and 
many children have adopted them. _ 

The swing has long been a delight to both 
boys and girls, it being the joy of the spring- 
time. We find that play interest here changes~ 
with the seasons as in other places. It is easy 
to. see why one skates and makes snow images 
in winter or flies kites at whatever season 
the wind is best in his particular locality ; but 
why should October invariably bring rope- 
jumping and January alone permit the gayly 
dressed little Korean maidens to jump the 
spring board with breathless delight ? Winter 
with its ice and snow affords the Korean child 
abundant opportunity for skating and snow- 
balling. There igs a rough wooden skate, 
sometimes used only on one foot, the other 
hanging free, but oftenest the Korean chil- 
dren slide in their rubber shoes which have 
been worn smooth on the bottom. They slide 
on the yards, on the paddy fields, and on 
the ditches along the sides of the road, and 
one often sees a child in a sitting position 
being pulled along on the ice by a playmate 
who has grasped the slider’s two hands and 
carries him spinning across the yards. This. 
seems to be a favorite with primary school 
girls and after one has enjoyed sliding a 
while they change places and the fun con- 
tinues. Both boys and girls enjoy snow- 
balling, but, as is natural, boys engage in it 
more than girls do. 
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SOME GAMES OF THE KOREAN CHILD 


In the fall and spring, especially-in the fall 
when the days are bright and the air crisp 
- and cool, the girls play a form of hopscotch. 
They seem never to tire of this and even play 
it with their baby brothers or sisters tied on 
their backs, the little baby heads bobbing 
about as the children jump from one square 
to another. The well-known figure drawn on 
the ground for this game may be seen literal 
ly everywhere about the yards, roads, and 
streets. On rainy days it is transferred to the 
porch or vestibule of the school-building if 
the teacher does not forbid. Korean children 
also like prisoner’s base and yell and scream 
with delight as they make their dares. We 
also find them playing hide and seek, but 
there is an interesting divergence from the 
game as played by children in western lands. 
Instead of one child counting while the others 
all hide, at the beginning of the game half of 
the children count and the other half hide; 
the players first having drawn_ straws to see 
who will count and who will hide. There 
seems to be no such thing as racing back to 
the counting place to ‘get one’s base.” The 
next time the children who hide will count 
and those who counted will hide unless one 
of the seekers fails to find anyone. Then he 
must continue a seeker until he does find 
someone. z 

One of the most- interesting things in the 
play life of Korea is the play known as Jong- 
Kim-Bo. This constitutes.a game in itself and 
is often played for-the fun of seeing who will 
win out in the simple but interesting process, 
but it is more often used in choosing sides for 
other games or in settling disputes of various 
kinds. The process is-this. As the words 
Jong-Kim-Bo are repeated by the players each 
person participating throws his hand forward 
in one of three positions—wide-open, which re- 
presents a sheet of paper—fist doubled, which 
represents a stone—or with the first two fin- 
gers extended and held apart while the other 
fingers are closed, which position represents 
scissors. If the paper and stone positions are 
taken, paper wins because it can wrap the 
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stone; if paper and scissors positions are 
taken scissors win because scissors cut paper ; 
and if scissors and stone positions are taken, 
stone wins because it can break scissors. This 
is a play known to every Korean and engaged 
in by young and old, and it not only affords 
amusement but is very useful. Mothers and 
teachers often find it valuable in settling 
children’s little quarrels, for once resorted to 
the outcome is not questioned. 


Korean children are also very skilful in the 
playing of such games as Bean Porridge Hot, 
and the tossing of tiny bean bags or of pebbles 
as in playing Jacks. Indeed they are skillful 
at most of the things they play as they play, 
them over and over sooften. As is true of 
most children. they are tireless at their play 
and I think it is true that they are fearless in 
their play to a greater extent than is true of 
most children. This, I suppose, is natural, as 
their elders seem to disregard physical danger 
to quite a remarkable degree. The love of 
play and the ability to play well, certainly are 
not lacking in the Korean child and may we 
as parents, teachers, and leaders of various 
kinds see and use our opportunity through 
play to inculeate in him from babyhood those 
virtues which should be a part of every per- 
son’s heritage, and which are so indispensable 
in the building of Christian character and the 
establishment of a Christian Social order. 


FOR ONE IN TRIAL 


I would be kind, I can no longer pray 

For paltry things that used to seem so great; 
Before my sorrow left me desolate, 

And death swept glamor’s blinding veil away. 


Like Thee, whose loving kindness is my stay, 
Along the dreary path I tread of late, 

I would be kind. 
Yet not for kingdoms would I change today 
This broken heart; Lord, help me consecrate 
Its bitter sorrow, to alleviate 
As one who knows, the grief of others. 

Yes, I would be kind. 


Author unknown. 


The Ten Worst Sins 


J. KELLY UNGER 


daily newspaper recently:— 
“Bombay, India, Feb. 11, 1928. 

‘‘The ten worst sins, in the opinion of his 250 
Indian pupils, have just been made known by 
Rev. Mackenzie, principal of the Wilson Col- 
lege here, who submitted the question to his 
class as part of an ethical test. 

“The sins inrthe order of the grievousness, 
were found tobe as follows; Copying during 
a college examination ; eating cow’s flesh ; fail- 
ing to educate the girls of one’s family; forg- 
ing the signature of an M. L. C. on a charact- 
er certificate; giving a bribe to an cfficial ; 
refusing to marry at one’s father’s command ; 
shooting a horse which has broken its leg; 
striking a disobedient servant in anger ; telling 
a lie to save a friend from punishment and 
travelling by train without a ticket.’’ 

This extract is striking because of two 
things ; first, the school we presume is 
‘Christian, at least in intent, and second, it is a 
college and ought to produce more mature 
thinking. The results show a rather low idea of 
sin and that the aims, which we are sure those 
who are in charge have, are so far very poorly 
accomplished. However, the writer thought 
that we might be no further along possibly in 
our school work and there fore decided to give 
the high school students of his school the same 
test. We would not for anything appear to 
show disrespect for the work done in Wilson 
College, but we do with thanksgiving give the 
results of our test. Remember in looking 
these comparisons over, too, that ours is from 
the first grade of the high school, while the 
above is from a college, and up to the last 
year of that college. 

The results were as follows in Soonchun 
Boy’s School, Soonchun, Korea :— 


TT: FOLLOWING was clipped from a 


First re, Ss, ap Theft 
Second _- ie = Adultery 
Third ee aikte '. Murder 


Fourth  _- de % Lying 
Fifth ie i i Not Loving 
Sixth vee a Disobeying Parents 
Seventh ._ Bis 4 Jealousy 
Eight oe — ‘ht Covetousness 
Ninth ahs pie! a Cursing 
Tenth Deceit, Drinking and Laziness, 
all tied. 


It is of further interest to divide up into 
three classes the boys who took the examina- 
tion. They were Baptised Christians, Catechu- 
mens and Non-Christians. 

Christians, and how they answered :— 


First Se ths es Not loving 
Second —__ TF &. Adultery 
Third Se —_ — Lying © 
Fourth _- ee __  Covetousness © 
Fifth we = a Jealousy 
Sixth 3 ~ oe Murder 
Seventh _- o nn Theft 
Kighth _- 34 Disobeying Parents 
Ninth Saying there is no God 


Tenth Hate and Ancestor Worship, tied 
for tenth place. 
Catechumens and how they answered :— 


First — = et Theft 
Second ... ae =% Adultery 
Third: #eew ee a Murder 
Fourth  —_ Re Disobeying Parents 
Fifth he 2% Be, Deceit 
Sixth = =) ae Lying 
Seventh _. as 3 Not Loving 
Eighth _- .. Disobeying God 
Ninth  __ Lp ae Jealousy 
Tenth Covetousness, Drinking, Cursing, 


Fighting tied for tenth place. 
Non-Christians and how they answered :-— 


First ae oy a Cursing 
Second  _- a asi Laziness | 
Thirds hie ise sé Theft 
Fourth siivsoqeaane Lying || 
Fifth ag ed bac Murder 
Sixth « 2.3) see Not loving | 
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THE TEN WORST SINS 


There not being many non-Christians in 
the class the following got one point each and 
thus all would be in the places of from seventh 
to tenth sins:— Not working for one’s 
country. Not obeying God. Not worshipping 
the King. Not obeying parents. Not making 
other people have a good mind. Adultery. 
Covetousness. Drinking. Fighting. Suicide. 
Jealousy. Not obeying school rules. 

Besides the first ten sins it is also quite in- 
teresting to hear some of the sins that did not 
get into the first ten. Here they are, Ingrati- 
tude. Destroying things that belong to others. 
Suicide. High-mindedness. Resisting the Holy 
Spirit. Not forgiving. Disregarding customs. 
Breaking the Sabbath. Killing Animals. Not 
keeping the School rules. 

There are some points to be noted from a 
study of these answers :— 

Point. 1. Suicide is to be found in each of 

the three classes of students. 
We find that among the Koreans it is very 
much detested, and any one who has seen a 
suicide and the way the Koreans treat the 
case will readily feel their antagonism toward 
the thing. This is in contrast to the ideas of 
some of the Japanese, for often one is highly 
looked upon for such an act, especially if it 
has some connection with the nation. 

Point. 2. Nationalism shows up. One wond- 
ers how much that is really there in spirit did 
_ not, because of fear, show up. 

Point. 3. Only one case of Buddhism was 
detected. Buddhism is no real vital force in 
Korea. 

Point. 4. Ancestor Worship appears, as we 
might expect, but both the Christian and 
catechumens called it asin. This is the chief 
religion of the Koreans. 

Point: 5. “Not loving” was in all three 
classes. One wonders what these boys mean 
when they say, “not loving,” for it is quite 
certain they do have in their thought of love 
for another the material sense; for who has not 
experienced the statement that “the mission- 
ary does not love me,” when the thing that 
occasioned the retort was that the missionary 
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did not give him what he asked for. On the 
other hand, though, we also know that they 
are the most ready people in the world to 
express their love by a gift. 

Point. 6. Highmindedness having a place 
makes us think. What was formerly the 
proper thing is beginning to fall. This is the 
result of the gospel, pure «and simple. The 
love of Christ tells all that all men are equal in 
God’s sight. 

Point. 7. Smoking. This was found to be 
asin by the Christians and the Catechumens, 
but not by the Non-Christians, and I agreed 
with the Non-Christians. While we all think. 
that smoking is an unclean habit and one to be, 
deprecated, it is not a sin, and one is often. 
sorry to see how it has been made a fetish 
and connected directly with real sins. Too 
much preaching has been done about the 
awfulness of smoking in comparison with real - 
sins. My boys’ school has‘a rule that if a boy 
is found smoking for the third time he is 
suspended. I'did not make this rule. I would - 
have a hard time getting my faculty to make 
a rule suspending a boy for lying three times, 
yet who does not know that one is a sin and. 


‘the other merely a bad habit ?) Note, I do not, 


smoke, 

Point. 8. Sabbath Breaking and Resisting - 
the Holy Spirit were in the Christians’ list . 
and that only once. It is’a subject to wonder. 
at that the matter of Sabbath Breaking. was 
not more prominent, for it is a well known- 
fact that the Koreans are ahead of the Chris-. 
tian world in their reverence for the Lord’s . 
Day. cage 
Conclusion. A sense of gratitude comes over , 
one when he sees such a high standard of - 
thought, and he is grateful that he has such 
good material with which to work: This also - 
should impress us. The missionary task in . 
India is a most difficult one, and thus, while . 
we thank God for the vineyard in which we - 
work, we should likewise pray for those who ° 
are in the midst of humanly impossible tasks. . 
This last word. Soonchun Boys’ School has - 
a large percentage of Christians and will not 
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take in more than a small number of non- 
Christians. Let us ask ourselves the question 
that is going to become more and more vital 
all the time. How far are we going in open- 
ing our doors to those who are not believers ? 


We shall continue our present belief in a 
Christian school in numbers as well as in 
spirit, and we do not believe that Christian in 
spirit can be sustained without Christian in 
numbers. 


“Mother India” by Katherine Mayo 


A REVIEW BY D. A. MACDONALD. 


NE DOESN’T KNOW whether to be glad 
Q or sorry that Mother India was written, 
Undoubtedly the book will do harm. 
Already considerable resentment is felt by 
many Indians at what they think is an unfair 
caricature of the life and customs of a great 
people. But even if we admit that the book is 
extreme, prejudiced, unfair, one sided, an un- 
justifiable generalization from inadequate data; 
even if some of the facts have been proved 
fiction, and some of the persons quoted have 
indignantly denied what they were reported 
to have said; even if we discount the whole 
thing fifty per cent, the remaining half would 
be a serious enough evil to warrant loud 
speaking. . 

One finds in certain circles in the West to- 
day a tendency to gild the non-Christian reli- 
gions and the Oriental cultures. This is a 
natural rebound from the attitude of racial 
superiority and spiritual arrogance which was 
so prominent a feature of our church life and 
foreign mission activity a generation ago. 
**The White Man’s Burden’, “Lesser breeds 
without the law”, ‘“The heathen in his blind- 
mess’—our mental horizon was full of these 
dangerous and unwholesome attitudes, and 
one welcomes the new point of view even 
though it is extreme. Isn’t it a pity we could 
not walk in the middle of the road? But that 
seems too much for us poor humans, and so we 
go blundering along like a drunken man, first 
on one side and then on the other. At present 
we are on the other side—some of us—and are 
looking up with admiration and almost envy 
at those to whom so lately we held out a 
patronizing hand. 

It is for this reason that I, personally, wel- 


come “Mother India’. If we are being led, 
perhaps unconsciously, into this extreme of 
being over critical with our own life and 
seeing only the good and beautiful in the 
Oriental, this book will bring us back with a 
shock. With its insistence on facts, even if 
some of them are “duds,’’ its ruthless calling 
of a spade, its search for truth no matter 
how disgusting, its detailed description of 
matters long considered too private for print; 
nay, if you like, its deliberate muck-raking, 
it will convince any open mind of what is 
undoubtedly true, that in the midst of the 
mystic and beautiful, the picturesque and gla-: 
morous, in the land of Gandhi and Tagore, of: 
the Taj Mahal and the sacred cow, there is a: 
filth and degradation, ignorance and supersti- 
tion, that call aloud for heroic measures. 

All over India to-day British rule is criticised 
and condemned. The presence of the British 
over-lord, no matter how good the government, 
is felt to be intolerable. The main energy of: 
the reformer has been devoted to political pro-: 
paganda, to denouncing the government, to: 
boycott, non-cooperation, ete. The British are 
blamed for the poverty, the backwardness, the. 
lack of character, everything that is evil. 

“We rightly charge the English rulers for: 
our helplessness and lack of initiative and: 
originality’. : 

“When Britain has abdicated and gone, 
then, and not till then, free men breathing: 
free air may we turn their minds to the lesser 
needs of our dear Mother India”. 

Miss Mayo challenges this attitude. She. 
claims that the government has nothing to do 
with the greatest evils, that they are there in- 
spite of the British Administration rather than. | 
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MOTHER INDIA BY KATHERINE MAYO 


because of it, that the general helplessness and 
dependence, the lack of initiative and enthusi- 
asm, the absence of a vigorous, aggressive 
spirit, were characteristic of the Indian long 
before the British Raj arrived on the scene 
and have nothing fvhatever to do with politics. 


What, then,is the reason for this serious 
sickness of three hundred million of people? 
Miss Mayo has much to say on this. She gives 
many reasons of which we have heard before: 
child marriage, child widowhood, seclusion of 
women, lack of sanitation, caste, untouchable- 

-ness, Brahmanism, cow worship and _ top- 
heavy education. 


But Miss Mayo finds the root of the evil to 
to be physical. Girls forced to become mothers 
long before they are physically mature, their 
whole lives given over to their husbands, 
marital desires, mere boys, fathers of fami- 
lies, all their physical and mental vitality ex- 
pended in sexual intercourse within or with- 
out the marriage relation—what can such 
people do to cure their country’s ills or to 
produce children capable of doing so? 


One is shocked at the picture drawn. And 
while some facts seem undeniable, one feels 
that the whole diagnosis is not only unfair but 
unscientific. Indeed, were the perversion of 
sex relationships so widespread and persistent 
as represented here, the rave must have been 
exterminated long ago. The good and beauti- 
ful are almostignored. Missionary activity, 
which, even socially and economically, has 
been a great influence in India, is hardly re- 
ferrcd to. Miss Mayo has failed to under- 
stand the Nationalist point of view, although 
the fact that she is an American may save 
her from the criticism of whitewashing the 
British administration. She seems utterly 
incapable of appreciating or of even seeing 

the real religious heart of India. One can 
prove almost anything from facts. We shud- 
der to think what a sordid scene of American 
life could be painted from real life by a muck- 
raking foreigner who spent three montlis seck- 


_ing his material in the night clubs and divorce 


courts, the gutters and underworld of Ameri- 
can cities, i 


On Sending Patients to 
severance 


There seems to be an impression that 
Severance Hospital has unlimited space and 
that anyone sent here can be provided with a 
bed immediately. Unfortunately this not the 
case. Though it is true that 48% of our in- 
patient work is free, this does not mean that 
48% of our beds are free. Only 25% of our 
beds are free, but they are full 100% of the 
time; while the pay beds are not always fully 
occupied, though at times they too are ail full, 
especially the third class. It is obvious there- 
fore that a charity patient sent to Severance 
may be here some days before getting a bed 
and this may also be true of non-charity cases. 
Frequently patients are sent to us by our 
missionary friends, and when we do not im- 
mediately find a place for them feelings are 
hurt and we are blamed for what is obviously 
not our fault, 

In sending patients to Severance please 
follow these simple directions: 

(1) Let us know whom you are sending » 
and the supposed disease. 


(2) State the class of room he is likely to 
want. 
(8) Itis generally wise to await a reply as 


to whether we can supply your need. 

(4) In case it is decided to send the 
patient to Seoul to take his chance on getting 
the first available bed, please see that he is 
supplied with enough money to carry him 
along afew days. To give a patient railway 
fare to the cily without knowing whether he 
will immediately fnd food and shelter may re- 
sult in severe hardship. 

(5). Please note that itis just as necessary 
to ask in advance for space for a foreigner as 


for a Korean. 
DOUGLAS B. AVISON, 


Superintendent of Hospital. 
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The Churches of Seoul 


By SADAO IMADA 


T IS SO WELL KNOWN, and not be fair 
to discuss of, that how the missions in 
Korea have contributed to the welfare 

and the enlightment of the people. But I 
wish to tell my mind that how the churches of 
Seoul are being contributed on a good course 
in another way. 

When I had come here from Tokyo a month 

before, I was_rather tired by the sceneries 
that passed and flew along the windows of 
the speeding train, though of course there 
were many. things of strange to my eye. But 
if the trains were not more comfortable than 
those of Japan, in which the-Chosen Trunk 
Line is credited, the trip might have been a 
much more wearly one. 
- So it may be no wonder, that how I moved 
when I first got a panoramic view of the city 
from the park of Nansan. It was eve, the 
twilight. So the myliad of light were spread- 
ing over on,this romantic metropolis of the 
Far East. 
reason may not be needed to mention with. 

Nestled within the valley of the serrated 
mountains, the human hive of over 300,000 
souls and of over five hundred years old since 
it founded, now peacefully entering to an- 
other night—with its long cherished memo- 
ries involved, perhaps. 

At the. skirt of hills the mist was dreamily 
hazy where stretching wave of lights was 
marking its bound in its twinkling. And 
which even spreading into the passes of be- 
tween the hills. 

I had looked over the view as a sudden 
mirage that came in life so vividly and so im- 
pressively. I was inspired and’ excited with 
almost a heart beat. However, when, I had 
instantly realized that if there were not spires 
of the churches here and there as they are, 
that remarkable view would lose its singular 
charm in by no means less extent. Seoul 
must be a headquarter of the, missionary 

Editorial note. 


I call it romantic, yes, and the 


works in this part of Orient; and from where 
the Gospel are to be ever flowing over to any 
direction of the peninsula as the incessant 
streams of the spiritual fountain. 
- But what I have moved and inspired at the 
moment was my realization that of how the 
churches are not only beautifying the human 
souls intelectually, but also how they are 
beautifying the appearance of the city physi- 
cally. I knew of course, now churches and 
tabernacles are the impressive figures in the 
city, town, and village in foreign countries, 
They are one of the main factors in the mind 
of any city-planner to make the community 
beautiful. But I was almost touched with a 
notion, that Seoul is the city of churches. © 
The originater of the Gotheic archtecture 


must be a genius who had been inspired pro- 


foundly by the sublimity of the spirit of Christ. 
It is so fitted to the structures where the 
Word of Jesus to be preached. 

The peak-head of the church-tower is to be 
an anthena for Spiritual Waves; and through 
which they are to be received by the multi- 
tude. While, it contributes to the community 


to make it fine and to have a decent looking. 


It must be the part of the Will of God. 

As I am writing now, I heard the distine- 
tive sounds of the pealing church-bell near by. 
Sometimes it echoed with knolls of at distan- 
ces. And Seoul is in the reach at least one of 
them. The warning of God is always noti- 
fying to the conscience of busy multitude 
to strain from their evil, though of course 
there are perhaps many so busy to care the 
call. 

To speak the truth [ am not a Christian in a 


strict mean, though my father and grand- | 


father were belonged to the Greek Church. 
But when I first glanced the dominatings of 
the churches that stood here and there upon 
the city, I was so deeply moved that I become 
to think God so sincerely and so seriously. — 


This article has been printed as received from the writer. 
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Methods for Work with Boys 


JOHN V. Lacy 


HE WRITER HAS DONE and is doing 
work with-boys. He enjoys it very 
much and has found in his experience 

and study certain principles of action which 

may be of help to others. This article fcon- 
cerns boys older than eight, and particularly 
deals with those just past eleven. 

The first principle lies in a question. Should 
the boys’ loyalty center around the adult lead- 
er or should it center around the Christian 

_ideal ? The natural and easy answer to this 
is, of course, that it should center around the 
Christian ideal; but in practice we find it 
very difficult to maintain this standard. Be- 
cause of this difficulty, namely the boys’ ten- 
dency to substitute for the Christian ideal the 
example of the leader, it is necessary for him 
to be very careful. The tendency of youth is 
always to idealize older people with whom 
they live and work. In the earliest years, the 
parents are considered the perfect ideal. As 
the child develops, this ideal moves from the 
parents to the teacher. Then later it moves to 
particular individuals whom they see in at- 
tractive circumstances in life. Thus, if the 
worker with boys has a strong personality, it 
is a natural thing for the bcys to take him as 
their concrete example. 

It is of course impossible entirely to avoid 
this, as Christianity is at its best in the lives 
of individuals whom it affects, but it must not 
be allowed to go to an extreme, for no indivi- 
dual is perfect and there is great danger of 
imitating the imperfections as well as the bet- 
ter points of the leader. In addition, there is 
danger that if the leader becomes the center 
of the group, and the strong central ideal in 
too great a degree, it will result later that, the 
moment that leader disappears, his work falls 
to the ground like a house built of cards. 
Therefore, for permanency in creative work, 
and also for the good of the boys involved, 
the leader must not remain too much in the 


limelight. 

In order to follow this principle, several 
suggestions are in order. First, entrust much 
of the direction and leadership to the boys 
themselves. The parent who is the greatest 
success with his children is the one who teaches 
the child to think and act for himself. So, 
too, the worker with boys. He must be will- 
ing to sacritice the central place in the scheme, 
much of the time in order that leadership and 
independent thought may be developed in the 
boys themselves. In the Boy Scout movement, 
for example training in marching might best 
be done by the leader, as he is older and 
maturer; but if he desires to develop others 
who can lead in directions for drill, he must 
have the older boys direct the younger while 
he stands on the sidelines; and, even though 
the driil is less perfect, the effect is of greater 
value. If heis taking a group of boys ona 
day’s hike and there is cooking to be done, 
perhaps the leader is the best cook of the 
group, yet the leader must not do the cooking. ° 
He must direct the boys to this task. Thus 
independence of thought and action are de- 
veloped. 

The second principle is that of teaching the 
boys to live democratically. In this way, the 
place of the leader becomes less central. To 
explain, there are many items in the program of 
the boys’ group or Sunday School class that can 
be more quickly and easily decided by the 
teacher than if put up toadecision of the 
group. If the leader is only interested in do- 
ing a perfect piece of work in the immediate 
present, he must be himself in the central 
place and make these decisions; but if he is 
interested in developing the individuality and 
character of the boys, even at the risk of im- 
perfect work and slightly unsatisfactory lead- 
ership, he must entrust these decisions to the 
group. The group must talk over and decice 
whether or not the hike is going to be Satur- 
day or Friday, and what the food should 
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be. The group should decide matters of 
discipline which arise due to the improper 
actions of any of the group. Thus the boys 
learn not only how to think and act independ- 
ently, but they learn how to think delibera- 
tively and develop group action. These two 
principles are very fundamental in guiding the 
leader of boys. It is especially true with the 
Oriental that the leader is supposed to think 
_ for the group and that the group is dependent 
on him. Therefore these items deserve even 
more emphasis in the Orient than they- would 
receive in the Occident. 

To summarize, the leader must.lose himself 
in his group, aiming always to make himself 
less prominent by putting in the foreground 
the best of the boys. He must submit to the 
boys’: decision as many items as possible to 
develop in them individuality. of thought and 
expression and consistent covuperative, group 

action. Lees BY 
The Bible 
Correspondence Course 

W. L. SWALLEN, D. D. 


HERE ARE STUDENTS of the Bible Cor- 
respondence Course now in every pres- 
bytery in Korea; in every province in 

Korea, in Manchuria, in Kando as far north as 
Kirin, and in Japan Proper as far east as To- 
kyo. Some of the Methodist men and women 
are also availing themselves of the advantages 
of this Course. A number of Bible Institutes 
have placed it in their curricula, finding: it 
practical as a home study. This Bible Corres- 
pondence Course, by request, has been trans- 
lated into Chinese, and has gone into Hainan, 
Honan and Shantung provinces in China, for 
use among the Chinese Christians there. We 
should not rest until there are some at least, 
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enough to “search the Scriptures” for them- 


in every church in Korea, who are studying 
the Bible in their own homes with the aid of 
this helpful method. 


Pastors are finding this Bible Course helpful 
to them in their work. -It aids them in 
finding better Sunday School teachers, because 
of their better knowledge of the Bible. It is 
stimulating, too, when their members who 
have finished the first Course come to their 
pastors to take the examination in the-second, 
for graduation, for then they can see ‘that 
these students have really learned to know 


what the Bible teaches. Indeed they realize 


that something worth while has been accom- 
plished when they find men and women, even 


. boys and girls, for the most part, correctly 


answering 120 questions selected at random, 
out of 600 in the New Testament, from 
Matthew to Revelation; or 200 questions out of 
1000 chosen at random from the Old Testa= 


. ment, from Genesis to Malachi. The inspiration 


is contagious when Christians begin to really | 
find out what God is saying in His Word. 1 


Once the Christians become interested 


selves in their own homes, we are going to | 
have a Scripturally intelligent and a spiritually 
alive Church. I praise God for the thousands 
who are now studying the Bible with real joy 
and profit, being helped by taking this Bible | 
Correspondence Course. They are reading 
the Bible as they never read it before. They 
are ‘‘searching the Scriptures” and are finding 
the truth as it is in the Word of God. 

There are now 780 who have completed the 
first Course but have not yet taken their second 


Course examinations; and 470 who have taken 
their second Course or final examinations and 
received their diplomas, 


Weak Things of the Earth 


Chapter VIII 
The Story of Pak Sung Pil 
ELLASUE WAGNER 


HIS MAN, Pak Sung Pil, was a heart- 
rending picture of dumb despair; he sat 
or stood with others of the congrega- 

tion, but looking up on it all with vacant, 
weary eyes. 

At length something the speaker said drew 
his attention, galvanized the weary one into 
action, so that he stcod up in his interest, un- 
aware that he was interrupting the meeting: 

‘Peace? Is there such a thing in this sad 
world? Where can I find peace ?” 

The preacher answered him, as though he 
were alone with him, and spoke words that 
were wonderfully consoling, though Pak 
could not afterwards remember just what 
they were; then other words strangely in- 
comprehensible at first, but that little by little 
sank into his consciousness as they were 
spoken by Mr. Won: “God’s love for the 
world.” “His gift of His son as Saviour.” 
“The one who came to bring peace and par- 
don.” Strange words these ; what could they 
mean? Then he spoke outloud, “I do want 
pardon and peace, but how can it be found ?” 

“Do you really desire this ?” 

“Yes, truly I do. Just please show me the 

way !” 

“Our part is to receive His Spirit into our 
hearts, to let him control our lives and actions. 
He brings the peace.” The man of God spoke 
tenderly, and so gently and simply that even 
a child could understand Him; he told of 
the need of repentance of all unrighteousness 


so that one’s heart might be made clean and fit: 


for the Holy Ghost. He prayed earnestly 
and with the burden of misery weighing him 
Jjown. At last he rose, his face alight with 
1ew found joy. 

“God has forgiven my sin! saidhe. “Iam 
7o happy! Please teach me to walk in the 
way, for this is indeed the way of peace and 


Oy shee? 


That was a year ago, and since then this 
man has become one of the most faithful and ~ 
regular attendants at the little Chapel. He is 
not learned, but joy and happiness now radiate 
in his face which was so sad and grim. One 
of his greatest pleasures is in giving his 
testimony :— i 

“I am forty-five years old. I have a son and 
daughter and an aged father. I am their sup- 
port. We are very poor, and ignorant; as I 
look back over my life it seems to have been 
always overshadowed by ill-health and sorrow. 
I had no education, and could not read the 
classics; our home was bare and cheerless, 
without comfort; I had no friends. The one 
bright spot in the darkness of life was the 
loving care and wise resourcefulness of my 
wife. She was the mainstay of home; I sup- 
pose J had always been an easy-going, in- 
dolent sort of chap, excusing my laziness be-. 
cause of my ill-health. How my wife ever 
managed to keep the rice pot boiling, I do not 
know. But she died; then we realized as we 
had not before, how dependent we all were 
on her, My fourteen year old girl did the best 
she could, cooking, house work, sewing ; but 
what could she do’ with the small amount I 
earned? I seemed to grow weaker and weaker 
in body, not really able to work, life was a 
burden. Had I not had the responsibility for 
the children and my father I would have 
taken my own worthless life long ago. I was 
sullen, unhappy, friendless and yet too cow- 
ardly to die. Life did not seem worth the 
effort of living. One night asI was coming 
by Chongno Market my heart heard the invi- 
tation of one of the men who bade me come 
and hear the good news: I saw also above the 
door those words: “Come unto me, all ye 

. ” that surely meant me, for if anyone 
ever needed peace, if anyone ever carried i 
heavy burden it was this poor man; so aS ycu 
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know I came in and learned the way to God, 
the way to peace. 

“My heart was hungry to know more, and 
I was told I could buy a Testament, which 
contained the: word of life. I took out my 
purse and counted the cash: only forty sen. 
Would that be enough? I went to the Bible 
Society and sure enough the cheapest was 
thirty sen, so I had enough and a bit left. 
From that time I have come to the Hall re- 
gularly and belong to the Kei Dong Chapel. 

“In the old days I was alone and comfortless ; 
now the Master is constantly by my side to 
speak joy to my troubled heart. Then I was 
friendless, now whenever I step out, and 
wherever I go, I meet brothers in Christ who 
give me a warm greeting, which sympathy 
and fellowship my heart craves. Before I 
was often hungry and even when the rice 
bowl was full I had no thanks in my heart ; 
now I know I will be fed and have no fear. 
I give thanks to God who feeds the birds. 
Even though my clothes are thin and worn I 


do not mind the cold any more, as I once did, 


for His love warms :my soul. 

“There are two matters which trouble me. 
In the first place there are many things in 
the Bible that I cannot understand. I’m too 
simple and ignorant. In the second place, no 
matter how diligently I try, and I do try with 
all my heart, the hymns’ don’t have a tune 
when I sing! I do just long with all my thank- 
ful soul to sing, to make a joyful noise unto 
the Lord of my salvation, but it doesn’t come 
out with the right sound !” 

Some one has beautifully said “Joy is the 
flag that floats from the palace of man’s soul 
when the King is in residence.” With Pak 
Sung Pil this has been a reality, his mourn- 
ing has been turned to joy. Because of 
his evident and faithful zeal the Christians 
at Kei Dong Chapel wished at last Quarterly 
Meeting to make him a class leader, but 
they realized, too, that Mr. Pak’s ignor- 
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ance of the Bible was too great for such a re- 
sponsibility, though he continues to be a tower 
of strength and help to the younger members. 

Jer. 31.18. “I will turn their mourning into 
joy, and will comfort them, and make them 
rejoice from their sorrow...... ” This promise 
has been fulfilled in the heart of Pak Sung Pil. 


A Tuberculosis Sanatorium 


The laying of the corner-stone of Korea’s 
first tuberculosis sanatorium took place on 
May 28th in Haiju. The ceremony was per- 
formed by Dr. Rosetta S. Hall of Seoul, who 
was asked by the committee in charge to do 
this, it being thought fitting and proper that 
Korea’s senior medical missionary in years of 
service on the field, herself well known for 
her pioneer work, should lay the corner-stone 
of this pioneer work. 

The Sanitorium is ideally situated on the 
sunny slope of South Mountain, surrounded : 
by the ozone freighted air of pine forests, in 
a district which from ancient times has been 
famous all over Korea as beneficial for these) 
suffering from pulmonary diseases. It is also) 
conveniently situated near a dairy where an} 
abundant supply of pasteurized milk can be} 
obtained. 

The Sanitorium brings to realization the} 
boyhood dream of its Superintendent, Dr. 
Sherwood Hal!, (who has specialized in tuber- 
culosis), and is made possible by the Verburgi 
bequest and other kind friends as well as by 
the generous co-operation of the Government.] 
This building is to be equipped with the mosti 
up to date apparatus for the diegnosis of andl] 
treatment of tuberculosis and, at the same 
time, the building is being so constructed as ta 
be adapted to the special needs of the Korean} 
people. 

It is hoped to have the Sanatorium ready by 
autumn when many representative people willl 
be invited to attend the dedication. | 


Station Brevities 


Andong 


Several years ago a young girl, whose parents were 
not Christians married her into an unbelieving family 
#0 that she had to be put under discipline, but now 
- that all her husband’s family have become Christians 
and a church has been started in that village her dis- 
cipline has been removed. Her father-in-law said he 
wus afraid that if a collection were taken up to build 
@ new church many who were still new in the faith 
would backslide, so he would build the church himself. 


Chairyung 


For several years we have been saying the day of 
large Bible Institutes was over, but several of the 
Stations have close to one hundred enrolled each year 
and Chairyung can still cross the two hundred line. 
Two years ago Chairyung led the Mission with 213 
men and women and this year has equailed that record. 
To have one out of every twenty on the baptized rolls 
of the church enrolled in Bible Institutes is no small 
thing. Nine men were so anxious to finish their five 
years’ course a year ahead of schedule that they are 
studying in a special session. No special lectures fall 
to their lot—just a daily grind at their lessons—but 
they begged for just that. 

Telegrams and telephone calls, meeting the train with 
the auto and rushing erysipelas serum cut to an old 
lady in the country—her Jast chance for life—just an 
ordinary procedure in America perhaps, but where all 
these speeders are so recent the quick results arouse 
interest. Ten years ago Dr. Chyu spent all day ona 
Korean pony to reach the same home, so it isn’t 
much wonder he sat on the edge of the auto seat and 
announced the time as one hourand a quarter, when 
he reached the house. 


Chungju 
Kwak’s INSTALLATION 


About twenty years ago a widow and her young 
gon, an ex-soldier, began attending the Chungju 
church. As he developed and proved an active 
member, he was gradually advanced till he became 
the secretary of one of the missionaries, then a 
pastor’s assistant, then an elder and a student in the 
theological seminary. 

He carried on his work of visiting a cireuit of coun- 
try churches with intervals of three and one half 
months’ study a year, planning to finish in five years, 


However, for lack of funds he could not attend every 
year and ten years passed before he was ordained to 
the ministry at our last presbytery meeting. 

Nearly all our pastors so far have worked as lay- 
pastors eight months a year while they studied and it 
has given them a chance to try out each year’s ac- 
quirements; it has kept them in touch with the people 
and given them valuable experience. Now they study 
about eight months a year but may take alternate 
years of work and study. 

As Kwak was to be installed as pastor of the Po-un 
country-seat church, Elder Son, an ex-magistrate of 
Po-un, was sent as one of the representatives of the 
presbytery and was made chairman of the meeting. 
Some of the clerks of the county office attended, two 
of them professing Christians. Seeing their former 
magistrate filling such a position must have impressed 
the people of Po-un and made them realize that the 
Christian church is not the society of the despised 
some of them had thought it to be. How happy 
Kwak’s mother must have been as she sat on the mat- 
ting and saw her son at last installed as a pastor. He 
will have five small churches to care for on a salary 
of fifteen dollars a month, and he has his family and 
mother to support. Please pray that he may humbly 
persevere in his work and receive better support from 
his churches. 


Women’s Medical Training 
Institute 


We are glad to learn that Dr. Rosetta Hall’s 
application to the Government General for 
permission to found a Women’s Medical Train- 
ing Institute in Seoul has been granted, and 
that this much needed institution will be open- 
ed in September of this year. Several Korean 
physicians, as well as other qualified persons, 
have volunteered their services in connection 
with the Institute, which looks forward to 
qualifying Korean women, in classes averaging 
twenty, to pass the Government examination 
for licence to practise medicine. We congra- 
tulate Dr. Hall on attaining her long cherished 
desire to provide this urgently needed Institute. 
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Shoes as Seen by a Korean Earthworm 
Mrs. R. K. SMITH 


AM just a small worm of the dust, but I 

am sensitive to many things, and life is 

becoming more complex and difficult 
every day. Years ago we earthworms could 
tell from the tread just who was coming, 
—greyish white forms, bent with the weight of 
great loads on their backs padded by on straw 
sandals; or quicker feet with a pair in front 
and a pair back of a black box on poles which 
swayed to the rhythm of the leader’s singsong 
chant; then there was an occasional stately 
form in radiant white deliberately placing 
fancy flat soled black leather slippers in just 
the right spot. We didn’t need to skurry out 
of their way nor did the lighter step of maid 
‘ er matron hold terror for us as downcast eyes 
‘sought out the beaten path for the tiny straw 
sandal or white leather slipper with trimmings 
of red. We did not mind the great brown 
lumbering beasts with plodding feet shod 
ofttimes in straw, but I’ll have to admit we 
kept out of the way when we heard the tinkle, 
tinkle of the oxen’s bell change to the sharp 
staccato of the bells worn by the very imp of 
Satan, for the Korean pony is no gentle 
ladies’ mount! His hoof beats are so erratic 
that not even his groom holding a rope close 
to his head can tell where they, will land next. 
As we squirmed out of the way we wondered 
how the gentleman inside the bundle of 
starched linen and delicate silks on his back 
could balance ,himself fore and aft and from 
side to side and yet preserve ,every ounce of 
his dignity. 

But all that is over for us, for now the life 
passing over us has no dignity of leisure. 
Early, very early, before even the traditional 
bird is out for us, we hear the tinkle of the 
carter’s bells and the heavy scrunch and creak 
of the two wheeled all-wood ox-carts. And, 
what with dodging a whole string of them, we 
have to bestir ourselves. :The. world seems 
fairly awhirl a bit later with pairs of wheels 
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and a black form between making his feet g¢ 
like mad but never quite touching us. Ther 
comes the big black honking dragon spitting 
fire and brimstone right in our very faces 
No gathering on the highway even at nigh 
for our Diet of Worms, for we never know 
when two gleaming eyes will peer over th 
rim of the road and frighten us out of ow 
poor wits. Why, just the rattle and roar o 
this thing we hear called a ‘‘Por-du” (Ford) i: 
enough in the daytime to do that. And the 
night was once a thing of beauty and peace 
and quiet footfalls as women alone stirret 
abroad to do their visiting ! 
Those gentle souls who seemed to live a 
peace with all the world must now be in thei 
graves below us, for the shoes that tread ove 
us are not the ones we knew. Leather shoe 
are homely, shapeless things with hard heel 
and iron cleets that cut, and they come tramp 
ing along so rapidly and are set down wil 
such force that there is nothing left of a ha 
less worm in the dust. The men in tigh 
black trousers and funny short coats who w 
them are not at all like the men in flowin 
white who used to enjoy the leisured goin, 
and were not benton just getting somewhere 
The dainty little shoe peeping coyly out fron 
billows of white is changed, too, and it take 
keen eyesight toeven see the skirts now t 
past the long length of light or bright colore 
stocking which is taking the place of the boo 
like padded hose of the good old days. Whe 
we hear a flap-flap, or see the trailing string 
we know a school boy has been too hurrie 
or what is more likely, has a mind above sud 
tiresome detail when he has to carry th 
whole world on his shoulder. He has idea 
even, but most often they do not involve t 
doing of anything with his hands. And of a 
the sad sights I’ve seen, the down-at-the-he} 
shuffling canvas shoes are the worst. Thé 
started life with counters and laces in plac 


but now they are just “step-ins” and the| 


THE GOSPEL AND PRAYER 


usually belong to students. But the shoe we 
see the most of in sunshine and shadow is made 
of heavy rubber, all just alike except for size. 
How awful they must be in sweltering heat 
and crisp cold! The Koreans will realize the 
_ harmfulness some day—when it is too late to 


’ 


save a nation of graceful walkers. Poetry is 
fast vanishing from the highway in these days 
of humdrum rush for the common things of 
life and even a worm can regret the passing 
of the beautiful things so ruthlessly trampled 
in the dust,—poetry—peace—poise ! 


The Gospel and Prayer 


REv. W. L. SWALLEN, D. D. 


E ARE IN THE MIDST of a campaign 
W for reaching the unsaved in each 

-.church’s territory and it gives pro- 
mise of great success. I have been asked to 
write briefly about the plan we have started 
in the Pyengyang Western Presbytery of 
_ placing a Gospel in every home where there 
is none, and of getting the Christians indivi- 
dually to decide to pray definitely every day 
_ for three persons. 

The prayer part of this plan is the same as 
that which is being undertaken in the evan- 
- gelistic campaign in the city of Pyengyang. 
An appeal is made-in the hope of enlisting 
every Christian to decide, as a part of their 
regular daily prayer life, to pray for the re- 
pentance and conversion of three unconverted 
persons. In deciding upon what three per- 
- gons to pray for, they are urged to ask God 

very definitely in prayer, what persons they 
shall be, and that they should be outside the 
immediate household, but not necessarily out- 
side the sphere relationship. It is also sug- 
gested thatit be done without personal con- 
ference, that the decision may be alone be- 
tween God and the individual. It would seem 
that such praying alone ought to bring great 
results, and no doubt it will. 

But the distinctive feature of the campaign 
in the Western Presbytery is that of under- 
taking to place the Gospel of Matthew in 
every home where there is none. The local 

-church’s responsibility may not end, but cer- 
tainly begins with the duty of giving the 
Gospel to all the people within the prescribed 
limits of the Church. In the Pyengyang 
Western Presbytery with which I am connect- 

ed, there are 60 churches and each church’s 


responsibility includes, on the average, from 
400 to 600 houses, or a population of from two 
to three thousand people. 

In talking this matter over with some of the 
pastors the idea met with much favor, and all 
the pastors with whom I have spoken since are 
pleased with the plan of bringing the Gospel 
into every home. Some have already begun 
to divide up their working forces so as to be 
able to reach every house in their respective 
territory, and are pleased with the reception 
given them. The people as a rule receive the 
Gospels gladly. 

It is too early as yet to speak of results. 
The summer is possibly not the best time to 
begin acampaign of this kind. However, 
about one fourth of the churches in the Pres-. 
bytery have already begun to act, the money 
for the Gospel has been collected, and the book 
ordered. In the dozen or more churches that 
I visited, and to which the plan was presented, 
it was received with appreciation and en- 
tered into with enthusiasm. And very small 
churches, which had lost almost all the spiri- 
tual energy they ever had, waked up to this 
opportunity with a new enthusiasm which 
gives promise of great results. 

It is too much, of course, to expect that all 
the churches will complete this during the 
summer, much as we wish they might. Some 
feel they should wait and take it up in the 
fall. Indeed most of.the churches may be 
inclined to do that, but I am persuaded that in 
time every church will doit. However, much 
will be gained for the fall and winter cam- 
paign, if this preparatory work could be done 
during the summer. 
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Bishop Herbert Welch, D.D., LL D. 
An Appreciation 


THOMAS HOBBS 


ISHOP HERBERT WELCH was appoint- 
B ed to Korea by the General Conference 
of 1916 to succeed the late Bishop 
Harris. He soon made his presence felt, not 
only in the Methodist Church but in other 
sections of the Church in Korea. At a fare- 
well meeting in Seoul just before Bishop and 
Mrs. Welch left for America a representative 
missionary, speaking on behalf of the M. E. 
Mission, closed his address by saying “Bishop, 
we want you to come back.’’ — That, I believe, 
was the general feeling throughout the coun- 
try, and bears testimony to the esteem in 
which he and his work was held. His sym- 
pathetic understanding of the needs of the 
Korean Church and his able leadership were 
reasons sufficient in themselves, although 
there were many others, to desire his return. 

Among the outstanding characteristics of 
Bishop Welch the following are noted. 

He was: 

A Whole hearted Servant of God and His 
Church. Although broad in his outlook, his 
interests and service, he was not superficial. 
He took his work seriously, not solemnly, and 
gave to it the best that was in himin thought 
and effort. 

A Great Methodist. While interested in 
every other section of the Church, and will- 
ing to help where possible, he stood for 
Methodist interests. In a leader that is a 
virtue that recommends itself to his followers. 
Methodists in Korea felt that the interests of 
Methodism were safe in Bishop Welch’s 
hands. = 

A Willing Worker. In no way was hea 
slacker. It was the writer’s duty on several 
occasions to secure speakers for special 
gatherings. Bishop Welch was always willing 
to do his share, and at the same time ready 
to suggest someone elseif he thought the 


cause could be better served. It was a pleasure 
to ask him to do anything. What he under- 
took he did well and conscientiously. He 
could be depended upon to be present at the 
meetings of Committees of which he was a 
member and to make his contribution towards. 
solving the problems on hand. 


A Wise Leader and Able Administrator. 


Taking trouble to find out facts he gave ques- 


tions that came before him the benefit of his 
wisdom and experience. This gave him the 
confidence of those under his administration. 


Those who went to him with their difficulties 


were assured of a sympathetic hearing and 
kindly consideration. 

A Convincing Speaker. I doubt whether 
Korea has ever had a foreign missionary who. 
maintained a higher standard in this direction. 
He was uniformly good. His devotional 
sermons were inspiring and helpful. While 


holding liberal views he did not so parade. 


them as to offend those having different. 
opinions. In his sermons he reached a higher 
standard than that of controversy. Although 
his sermons to the Koreans had to be inter- 
preted, and by that process the finer points 
are often lost, Korean friends, whom I have 
questioned regarding the Bishop, have spoken 
of his helpful sermons'as one reason why they 
loved him and desired his return. 


Among other characteristics that have been. 


mentioned by Koreans are his dignity of man- 
ner, his scholarship and, last but not least, the 
attractive personality of Mrs. Welch. In this 
short appreciation I have spoken only of the 
Bishop, but I wish here to add a word endors- 
ing whatI have just quoted regarding Mrs. 


Welch. Her attractive personality and genial | 
disposition opened the hearts of all who knew | 


her. She was an ideal Bishop’s wife. 
Korea acknowledges and appreciates all 


that Bishop and Mrs. Welch have done for | 


her, and will not readily forget them. We are 
sorry to lose them, and Miss Eleanor, from our 


midst, but we congratulate Pennsylvania on | 


securing such amiable, able and devoted lead- 
ers. 
ed in the affirmative they would have been 
re-appointed, but as God answered otherwise 


our prayers for them are for long, happy and 


successful service. 
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If prayers from Korea had been answer- 


Some Hints for Missionary Writers and Speakers 


F. S. MILLER 


HE FOLLOWING quotations were col- 
lected for his own encouragement by 
one who has come to think he could not 

write acceptably because, in acquiring a foreign 
tongue and using it most of the time for 
thirty years, he had lost much of the Latin and 
Greek derivatives he acquired in college and 
seminary, while his classmates had been add- 
ing to their English vocabularies all these 
years. During his days of discouragement 
after a talk given in a church the pastor’s lit- 
tle daughter remarked: “I understood every 
word he said.” This remark was balm of 
Gilead, for if she understood then the others 
must have done so. Their sustained attention 
to the Anglo-Saxon of the speaker showed 
they were either not bored or were unusually 
self-controlled. May these quotations help 
and encourage some poor shipwrecked brother 
_ to take heart again. 

It is the emotion in our addresses and writ- 
ing that will move people. Speaking of lyrical 
emotion De Quincey says: “It requires the 
Saxon element of our language.” Others: 
“The simplest style is the strongest.” ‘‘Let 
your words be as glass that lets the thought 
shine through.’’ “Be clear, be earnest, be 
matural.”’ ‘‘What you have to say, say in the 
fewest words possible’? remembering, how- 
ever, that skeletons are not attractive. An ex- 
cellent summer recreation for the missionary 
is a good book on rhetoric read and re-read. 

A mayor: “The men who used to speak for 
missions would take us right into the field and 
show us the work. They would describe in 
vivid terms the sins, sorrows and aching needs 
of the men, women and little children with 
whom they were personally acquainted, and 
--would tell just how our money was helping 


them. That sort of talk stirred the blood and 
opened the pocket-book, but what we are 
forever hearing nowadays is about the machin- 
ery of the thing—percentages, apportionments, 
every member canvasses, organization and 
reorganization. Now all this may be import- 
ant but the average layman does not give a 
whoop for it. It has no power at all to move 
our hearts or loosen our purse strings. Some 
of us are getting mighty sick of it.” 

An Editor: “The author-must know when to 
let his manuscript ‘alone.—The main thing is 
for a writer to say what he has to say in the 
best way, natural to him, in which he can say 
it, and then let it alone, always remembering 
that, provided he has made himself clear, the 
message itselfis greater than the manner in 
which it is said.”” “Men who have a message 
use simple words.” “What the public want 
is human nature—simply and forcibly express- 
ed.” “A readable, lucid style is far preferable 
to a ‘literary style’—a foolish phrase.” 

“The clarity of Shakespeare is the clarity of 
today and will be of tomorrow.” —Edward Bok, 
One who wrote science like a novel: “Lucidity 
is the sovereign politeness of the writer.” 
“When my eyes fall upon a page bristling 
with barbarous locutions, supposedly scienti- 
fic, I say to myself, “Take care! The author 
does not properly understand what he is say- 
ing or he would have found, in the vocabulary 
so many clever minds have hammered out, 
some means of clearly stating his thought.’ ” 

Foileau says “Thought-that is clearly grasp- 
ed is plainly said.” Voltaire remarks: ‘‘When 
the listener does not understand and the 
speaker himself does not know what he is 
saying that is metaphysics !” 
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THE KOREA MISSION FIELD 


Notes and Personals 


Australian Presbyterian Mission 


Left on furlough 


Rev. and Mrs. R. D. Watson and David, 
Tongyung. 

Rev. George Anderson, Fusanchin. 

Miss E. Dunn, Tongyung. 


Southern Presbyterian Mission 


Left on furlough 


Miss E. Matthews, Chunju. 

Miss M. Hopper, Mokpo. 

Rey. & Mrs. J. Kelly Unger and children, 
Soonchun. 


Northern Methodist Mission 


Left on furlough 


Miss M. Bording, Kongju. 
Miss A. Kostrup, Chemulpo. 

- Miss J. Oldfather, Chemulpo. 
Miss H. P. Robbins, Pyengyang. 
Miss Jeanette Hulbert, Seoul. 


Returned from furlough 


Miss Harriett Morris, Seoul, accompanied 

' by her father for afew weeks’ visit in 
Korea. 

Miss Marie Church, Seoul. 


Southern Methodist Mission 


Left on furlough 
Mr. and Mrs. C.H. Deal and family, Songdo. 
Dr. and Mrs. W.T. Reid and family, Songdo. 
Northern Presbyterian Mission 


Left on furlough 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. C. A. Clark and child, 
Pyengyang. 
Rev. W. M. Baird, Jnr., Chairyung. 
Rey. and Mrs. R. H. Baird & child, Kangkei. 
Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Lyon, Taiku. 


United Church of Canada 


Left on furlough 


Miss EK. J. Scruton, Hoiryung. 
Miss E. A. McLellan, Hamheung. 


ROOMS FOR RENT—Several clean rooms in new 
building, unfurnished, at moderate terms. English 
spoken. Kwan Tong Yur Kwan, Chang An Sa 
(Cheanj:1), DIAMOND MOUNTAINS. 


One Little Fellow 
Mrs. A. A. PIETERS, M. D. 


The little boy looked suspiciously like a 
typhoid patient as he wandered into the dis- 
pensary one afternoon. His clothes were in 
rags and his skin was so encrusted with dirt 
that it would have been hard to tell whether 
he was white or yellow. I asked him where 
his home was. ‘I haveno home.” “Where 
do you eat?” “I beg.’”’ ‘Where do you 
sleep ?” ‘Out in the open. Oh, how my head 
aches.” Of course he was a case for the hos- 
pital, but the free beds were all full. What 
could wedo? We decided to give him a pre- 
scription for medicine to relieve his pain and 
let him go, thinking there might be-a bed 
empty the nextday. As he left the room he 
staggered against the door jamb, and asl 
looked at him I suddenly thought of my own 
boys and wondered whether I had done vs 
in letting the little fellow go. 


Other patients came in, and I finished the 
-work of the day and started home. On going 
into the hall there I saw the boy lying on one 
of the benches, and it really looked as though 
the Lord had given me another chance. With 
the help of Miss Shields we found that it 
could be managed. When, on making rounds 
the next day, I saw him in his clean bed, 
bathed, dressed in white pyjamas and with 
his aching head resting on a soft pillow, I 
wished that many others could have seen 
the two contrasting pictures of the begrimed > 
child, unable to stand up, the day before 
and of the clean, comfortable little patient | 
of this day! It did prove to be typhoid 
but he made a good recovery, and whet 
he was well Dr. Oh found a place for him in| 
his orphanage, where he is at present. : 


CHIRISAN, GRAHAM CAMP—a Cottage with eet 
good rooms and kitchen, furnished except for 
camp-cots, for sale, or to rent at ¥60 for the 

season. Apply: Miss C. J. Laing, Chinju. 
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WE BEG TO OFFER THE. FOLLOWING Goops 


Renu eS EVAPORATED MILK: Gece ~~ PURE SHORTENING: 
< “Pheasant & Carnation. » ts nt Rt Crisco & Snowdrift, 


pas TABLE & COOKING BUTTER: Aree Sona es quaLiry COFFEE: 
Golden State & Brookfield, ; & Hill : 
~ Pineapple & Silver. Moat ss Sas bee. ‘Washington (substitute) = 
_ Wood Dunn. «__ Se cae Instant Postum (substitute). 


se = NICE LOAF. & CANNED. CHEESE: ee FOLDING CAMP BEDS: 
S -Brookfield in'5 Ibs.-carton, —— e Steel, 
oS ~ Nestle Swiss Petit Gruyere i us tins, : : Sores. Gold ‘Medal. 
Ice CREAM FREEZERS: ee ee FRUIT JARS: 
~. White Mountain. _ oe ee = Mag 
S PURE VINEGAR: — OTHER. Goops Too: 
Heinz’s Cider, = ESAS SE CORR eee ee _ New. Groceries, Handsome | 
_  .Morton’s Malt, Bes ee = Stationery, Toilet Articles 
. oe ite in 24 gal. &5 a kegs =% ‘ ESOS OE Be “and Miscellaneous eer: 


ORDERS WILL ‘RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION — 


= D. STEWARD. & co. 


. : BS, ‘Taihei-dori, 2  Chome, § Seoul oe . 
Cable Address ee ahs ‘Teleplione 


xe “STEWARD * Seoul a ee ee a S _Henlyoie 1188 He 


Do NoT FAIL TO. ORDER YOUR WINTER’ S SUPPLY 


AT ONCE 


“ALSO ANY OF - OUR OTHER SEASONAL PRODUCTS, AS 


- : PEACHES, PEARS, GRAPE-JUICE AND ‘SQUASH | 


| WE WANT You 7 BE SUPPLIED BEFORE OUR 1928 STOCK 


‘ - iS EXHAUSTED. READY ocT. isT. 


_SOONAN FOOD: PRODUCTS 
_ SOLD BY 
iE D. _ Steward & Co, Seoul Ss Tafon & E Co., Pyengyang 
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| Tess, hos rendering : 
reasonable cost. i 


= terest £ dione the tabay ‘ 
Kaijo, Heijo, and Shingisin 


2 oy HW bey Sees 


, oa pry to the TaROUeH and pain TRAINS 
io between Fusan and _— len. : Ss 
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